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Evening Meetings 
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AUSTRIA AND THE DISARMAMENT QUESTION 


ITH the object of helping Chancellor Doll- 

fuss in his campaign against Nazi propa- 
ganda, Great Britain, France and Italy have 
released Austria from important military limita- 
tions imposed on all the defeated powers in the 
treaties of peace, and allowed it to raise an auxili- 
ary military force of 8,000 men. This force, to be 
composed of volunteers enlisted for a period of 
six months, may be maintained as long as the 
“special circumstances”’ for which it is raised con- 
tinue to exist. 

Following the announcement of this new mili- 
tary force, the three powers sought to minimize 
the importance of the treaty revision they had 
sanctioned. Identic notes, made public on Sep- 
tember 2, stressed the “temporary and exceptional 
character” of the force and the unusual circum- 
stances prevailing in Austria. They pointed to 
the fact that the new military organization will 
not increase the Austrian army beyond the limit 
of 30,000 men fixed in the treaty of St. Germain— 
at present the regular army has a strength of only 

2,060. In contrast to this view, the inteipreta- 

tion of Austrian officials was less restrained. The 
Minister of War, Herr Vaugoin, observed that the 
new force would allow Austria to train 16,000 
men a year, in two half-yearly instalments, and 
thus create a second short-term army in addition 
to the existing professional organization. The 
long-term professional army would remain as a 
nucleus for a steadily growing trained reserve. 
In effect, therefore, Austria has gained a provi- 
sional release from the treaty restrictions against 
which Germany and the other defeated powers 
have been contending—so far without success— 
at the disarmament conference. 


Coming at this time, the action of Great Britain, 
France and Italy has a double significance. First, 
it demonstrates the identity of purpose of the for- 
mer Allies, brought together again by the threat 
of Nazi Germany. By allowing Austria to create 


use 


the new force to combat Hitlerism, they pro- 
claimed their determination to back Chancellor 
Dollfuss to the limit in his effort to preserve the 
political and economic independence of Austria. 
On August 27 Premier Daladier bluntly declared 
that France was resolved to “guarantee” the in- 
dependence of Austria as laid down in the peace 
treaties and upheld by the World Court. This was 
a clear warning to Hitler that France, presumably 
with the assurance of support from Great Britain 
and Italy, is prepared to invoke the sanctions of 
the League covenant if the sovereignty of Austria 
is violated. 


The second significant feature relates to the 
problem of disarmament, which is again reaching 
a critical stage. The disarmament conference is 
scheduled to meet on October 16, when it will re- 
sume its effort to conclude a disarmament treaty. 
When the conference adjourned in June it had 
made considerable progress toward agreement on 
the British draft convention. In the six weeks 
which followed Hitler’s conciliatory speech in the 
Reichstag on May 17, both France and Germany 
made important concessions. France modified its 
extreme demands for security and supported a 
plan, based on a consultative pact and collective 
action against an aggressor in Europe, which 
comes very near providing a solution for this 
baffling issue. In place of additional security 
guarantees, France accepted a system of strict in- 
ternational supervision of armaments, which 
would embrace the right to investigate the arma- 
ments of all signatories, including Germany. For 
its part, Germany withdrew its previous opposi- 
tion to the French plan for standardized short- 
term armies in Europe, which would transform 
the Reichswehr into a militia system. A com- 
promise was reached in principle whereby this 
transformation would proceed by gradual stages, 
simultaneous with the reduction of effectives and 
aggressive weapons by the armed powers. 


Such a compromise may still be possible. One 
way to prevent the rearmament of Germany, as 
Premier Daladier showed by his concessions last 
June, is for the armed powers gradually to reduce 
their own armaments while holding Germany to 
its present level. But with the release of Austria 
from treaty limitations, rearmament becomes more 
likely. The concessions to Austria will be used 
by Germany as a precedent for revising the Treaty 
of Versailles and meeting the German demand for 
trained reserves. Yet the same concessions 
can be granted to Germany only on condition that 
the Hitler government accepts full supervision of 
German armaments and gives up its demand for 
increased armament, particularly in military avia- 
tion. So far, the Hitler government has not been 
ready to meet these conditions. 

Thus the further “compromises” which Arthur 
Henderson, president of the disarmament confer- 
ence, was instructed to negotiate during the sum- 
mer recess, have not been forthcoming. Although 
Mr. Henderson has visited most of the capitals 
of Europe since June, he has not found a willing- 
ness to yield on vital points of the disarmament 
program. Instead, he has met increasing resist- 
ance, which has stiffened with each phase of the 
struggle for control of Austria. Concessions 
which seemed possible in June may no longer be 
possible in October. The armament of Austria, 
far from aiding the prospects at Geneva, will al- 
most inevitably widen the existing breach. 


WILLIAM T. STONE 


A Bumper Harvest in Russia 


(The author of this article has just returned from a five weeks’ tour 
through Russia.) 


Despite recurrent rumors of “famine” condi- 
tions in various sections of the Soviet Union, there 
are many indications that Soviet economic condi- 
tions have undergone a marked improvement 
since the beginning of the present year. While 
the food situation was unquestionably critical dur- 
ing the winter and early spring, any serious short- 
age appears to have been remedied with this 
year’s unusually abundant harvest. The remark- 
able success attained in dealing with the all-im- 
portant agricultural problem is due to a combina- 
tion of three factors: (1) the existence of 
generally favorable weather conditions through- 
out the entire growing season; (2) increased 
incentive offered the peasants and collectives 
through the adoption of a fixed tax in kind which 
obviates the uncertainties of the former methods 
of grain collection; and (3) more effective politi- 
cal and administrative organization on the collec- 
tive and state farms, made possible by the great 
increase in tractors available for agricultural 


this spring there were no less than 125,000 trac. 
tors on the Soviet farms, of which nearly 90 per 
cent were in good repair—as compared with a 
bare 80,000 in the previous year, nearly half of 
which were unfit for service. Aided by several 
thousand selected party members who were draft- 
ed for this service, the tractor stations have 
been much more efficiently organized than in 
previous years. These stations have been in a 
position to demand that the collectives make ade- 
quate preparations for the sowing and harvest 
campaign and that they conform in general to the 
party agricultural program. 

The relative abundance of tractors and other 
agricultural machinery has been made possible by 
the increased and steadier output of the new trac- 
tor factories at Kharkov and Stalingrad, and by 
the general improvement in the production of 
heavy industry. Coal output, which had fallen as 
low as 158,000 tons daily, has recently averaged 
approximately 200,000 tons. The iron and steel 
industry has increased its production from the 
low point of 12,000 and 10,000 tons daily last fall 
to 20,000 and 18,000 tons. Moreover, the cus- 
tomary summer lag in industrial output has been 
less noticeable than in recent years. Labor mo- 
rale is reported to be unusually high—due to the 
increased supply of consumers’ goods, their more 
efficient distribution and the assurance of ade- 
quate food during the coming winter. Soviet 
leaders are openly jubilant over the apparent 
success of the recent measures taken to strengthen 
their economic structure, and declare that the 
triumph of the new agricultural program pos- 
sesses as great significance for the future of Soviet 
Russia as the October Revolution itself. 
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The Modern Corporation and Private Property, by Adolph 
A. Berle, Jr., and Gardiner C. Means. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1933. $3.75 
An arresting analysis of the sources of economic power 

in American society. 

Europe and the American Tariff, by O. Fred Boucke. New 
York, Crowell, 1933. $1.50 
An up-to-date statement of protectionism. 

Tariff Policy of the United States, by Percy W. 
New York, Council on Foreign Relations, 1933. 
An excellent survey of American tariff policy, with par- 

ticular reference to experiments in bargaining. 

The Evolution of the French People, by Charles Seignobos. 
New York, Knopf, 1932. $4.25 
An admirable work by a prominent French historian. 

Deportation of Aliens from the United States to Europe, 
by Jane Perry Clark. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1931. $5.00 
The definitive study of this important subject, based en- 

tirely on source material. 
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